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taxes were now levied on provincials and provincial taxes on
Romans, Above all there were the requisitions in kind, and among
those imposed on the landholder, so far as he did not substitute
a money payment, was the provision of soldiers from among his
coloni. It was just the financial and monetary difficulties that forced
the State to raise the supplies it needed in kind instead of using
for their purchase the declining revenue from taxation, and this
change again favoured to some extent the establishment of a
natural economy. The annona-corn was now demanded without
payment offered, and the same applies to soldiers* clothing and
to the wares which from about the beginning of the third century
were extorted from the Egyptian producers, the anabolicae species;
these were at first distributed among several of the chief cities of
the Empire, but from Aurelian's time were set aside for the sole
benefit of the city of Rome, The irregular impositions for troops
on the march remained, and in view of prevailing conditions
became heavier.
The State's demands were the more oppressive because the
taxable resources had shrunk in the previous century, and from
the time of the Severi onwards more and more land passed out of
cultivation. Hence the claims of the State were fundamentally
incapable of fulfilment. Yet the very existence of emperors and
Empire alike depended on their being fulfilled. Thus began the
fierce endeavour of the State to squeeze the population to the last
drop. Since economic -resources fell short of what was needed,
the strong fought to secure the chief share for themselves with a
violence and an unscrupulousness well in keeping with the origin
would expect an increase in the rates of taxation in view of higher
prices, and the beer-tax in Egypt seems to have increased in A.D. 238 as
compared with the second century (so editors to P. Oxy. xir, 1433, 52).
On the other side, it looks as if the Egyptian trade-taxes in 276 were
still the same as in the time of Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus (P. Tebt 11,
287; B.G.I/. 9=Wilcken, Chrest. 551, 29^.). This still remains a
problem which it would be easier to solve if the thesis of A. C. Johnson
(Amer* Jovrn. afjfrch. xxxvm, 1934, p. 53 J?.) is accepted that Egypt as
a * self-contained country* had *a fiduciary currency* till the reign of
Gallienus, that the debasement of this currency had no influence on the
price-level and that the rise of prices is to be attributed to bad harvests or
bad management. But any such explanation has in turn to meet serious
reasons for doubt (see Heichelheim, Scon. Hist, m, i o, Feb. 1935, p. 7, n. 3).
Money penalties also, despite the devaluation of the denarius, remained un-
changed under Severus Alexander as under Antoninus Pius and Marcus
Aurelius. Dig. n, 4, 24 compared with Gaius iv, 46 (G. Midcwitz, Geld
und Wirtschaft im rom. Reich des 4 Jahrhunderts n. Chr. p. 37).